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ALL OF US ARE CALLED, 
BUT MOST AREN'T LISTENING... 


EDITORIAL 


n her talk to North Pacific Yearly Meeting Mary Lord concluded by saying that 

we are all called to some form of ministry: some to pray, others to act, some to 
seek forgiveness, others to forgive, some to speak, and others to hold the silence. She 
added, “All of us are called to pray and to love.” 

It may be that Spirit is calling us, but most of us aren’t listening. Our lives are so 
full of distractions, and our heads so full of chatter, that we find it hard to hear what 
the “still, small voice” within us is really saying. 

During our times of prayer and worship, we have the opportunity to hone our 
spiritual listening skills. As we sit in silence, we hear many voices within us—some 
berating our shortcomings, some reminding us to do our chores, some murmuring 
pleasant fantasies, some simply babbling. But if we listen long and deeply enough, 
we may enter into a profound inward silence. There we are able to let go of our ego 
strivings, our judgmentalism, our personal agendas, and truly listen. If we are pa- 
tient, we may hear the voice of our Inward Guide—a gentle, but irresistible voice 
that leads us back to the Truth, to what truly matters. This is the voice that inspires 
us to authentic witness. 

At North Pacific Yearly Meeting, we were led to approve a minute calling for 
the withdrawal of US troops from Iraq. Coming to unity on this minute was a deeply 
spiritual experience. It felt as if we were truly listening to each other and to the 
Spirit. 

When I took this minute back to my Meeting in California, it had a profound 
effect. For months we had been struggling with how to respond to the Iraq war, and 
finally we found unity in NPYM’s minute. The business meeting in which we 
affirmed this minute was deeply spiritual. Friends reflected on the Peace Testimony 
and what it meant to them. 

Friends at my Meeting not only approved this minute, but also took action. 
Fourteen of us took part in an anti-war march on September 24. That’s the largest 
number of Santa Monica Friends ever to take part in a demonstration. We came back 
energized and determined to do more. This is how the Spirit works. The more we 
listen, the more we are led into the Light. 

In this issue, we find other evidences of Friends seeking to follow their Inward 
Guide. Zachary Moon discusses his efforts to raise awareness at the Atomic Mu- 
seum in Nevada. Loren Lacelle describes a Quaker program that has helped young 
people in Guatemala obtain an education and improve their lives for over 30 years. 
And Tanna Moontaro explains the sometimes heartbreaking difficulties that Alter- 
natives to Violence (AVP) facilitators face when seeking to confront and transform 
violence in prisons. 

One of our writers, Bob Morse, challenges us to “revision our world.” What 
would the world be like, what would our Meetings be like, if we truly listened to the 
Inward Guide? Instead of simply forming committees, and conducting business as 
usual, what if we were truly open to the transforming power that energized early 
Friends, and early Christians? 

Now and then we have glimpses, glimmerings, of what this transformed life, 
and transformed world, is, or could be, like. It has been called various names—the 
Kingdom of God, the Peaceable Kingdom, the Blessed Community, or simply Sha- 
lom. This is the vision that calls us from the depths. Are we listening? And are we 
willing to follow where Spirit leads us? 
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“HOW CAN WE SPEAK TRUTH TO POWER AND 
ANSWER “IT HAT OF GOD’ IN EVERYONE...?” 


A TALK BY MARY LORD, 


Assistant General Secretary for Peace and Conflict Resolution, American Friends Service Committee (AFSC), 


Delivered at North Pacific and lowa Conservative Yearly Meetings, July 2005 


en I am asked to give a talk 

like this, I prepare by asking the 

Spirit to guide me to scripture that will 

open for me what I am to say. In this 

way, I was led to the story of Elijah, 

Ahab and Naboth’s vineyard (I Kings 
2, 

Ahab was King of Israel, the 
northern part of the divided Jewish 
kingdom, from 871-852 BCE. He and 
his wife Jezebel worshipped the old god 
Baal, not Jehovah. Elijah, one of Israel’s 
greatest prophets, spoke out against 
Ahab and Jezebel and the worship of 
Baal. Elijah so frequently condemned 
Ahab that when the king saw Elijah 
coming, he once said, “Is it you, you 
troubler of Israel?” 

The story of Naboth’s vineyard 
happened thus. Naboth had a vineyard 
that was next to the royal palace. One 
day King Ahab came to Naboth and 
said that he needed the land in order 
to more conveniently grow food for the 
palace. He offered Naboth either a 
better vineyard or a good price for his 
land. But Naboth refused because the 
vineyard was the ancestral land of his 
family, and he could not in conscience 
sell it, even to the king. Queen Jezebel 
saw 7 lla in 1s Pegs a 
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“Elijah Confronting Ahab in Naboth’s Vineyard” 
after the original picture by T.M. Rooke in the collection 
of Merton Russell-Cotes, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


learned that Naboth had refused to sell 
his ancestral land. Jezebel said, “Aren't 
you the king? Leave it to me and Pll 
get you that vineyard.” Jezebel then 
went on to earn her reputation as an 
evil queen. She called some of her 
followers and told them to falsely accuse 
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that he could be swiftly executed. They 
did as she asked. Naboth was taken out 
by the mob and stoned to death. The 
vineyard was the king’s. The next 
morning, Ahab went out to look over 
his new vineyard, but Elijah was there 
to meet him. Elijah condemned this 


evil, ‘ae vole sees cate: ne would never 
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live to enjoy the vineyard he had 
obtained through such deceit and 
treachery. 

This ancient story has very modern 
themes. Today, throughout the world 
there are men and women of wealth and 
power who misuse their authority for 
personal gain. In our time, the victims 
are often indigenous people and the 
very poor. Lies and violence displace 
people from their ancestral lands and 
take what is theirs. We can see these 
practices in Colombia, in Central 
America, in Africa, in the US, and in 
many countries. 

Elijah brought God’s word of 
judgment to Ahab. Sometimes we too 
are called to bring God’s word of 
judgment to the kings of our time. 
Elijah spoke Truth (God’s Truth) to the 
Powers (the “Principalities and Powers,” 
the institutions of power) of his time. 
The people of God are also called today 
to speak the Truth (God’s Truth) to the 
powers (the Principalities and Powers) 
of our time. 


Speaking Truth—God’s Truth—to 


Princes and Powers 


What does it mean to speak truth 
to power? The phrase is so popular it is 
now acliché. Too often we forget whose 
truth we are supposed to speak. 
Speaking truth to power is not “giving 
someone a piece of our mind” and 
wrapping our temper in self- 
righteousness. Speaking truth to power 
is seeking God’s truth, and if called, 
daring to speak that truth to the 
powerful, and to the institutions of 
power. 

In 1955, the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC) published 
Speak Truth to Power, a pamphlet that 
became a classic. Fifty years later, it 
still has lessons to teach. SpeakTruth to 
Power was published in the context of 
the end of World War II and the 
beginning of the Cold War. Fear was 
replacing the optimism following WW 
II that a better world could be built on 


the ashes of war and horror. At that time: 
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e A terribly dangerous nuclear arms 
race was beginning between the US 
and the Soviet Union. 

e Stalin was in the midst of his 
murderous purges and the 
establishment of the Soviet Gulag 
[concentration camps]. 

e McCarthyism in the US smeared 
all dissent as Communist and critics 
were blacklisted. 

e Gandhi’s nonviolent ind- 
ependence movement succeeded in 
India, but terrible Hindu-Muslim 
violence followed, and Gandhi 
himself was assassinated. 

e Dr. King’s work for human 
dignity had barely begun. 

e The United Nations was very new 
and untried. 

e The European colonial empires 
still dominated Africa and Asia. 


At its core, Speak Truth to Power 
challenged the dangerous myth that 
military force could provide the US 
with a wall of safety behind which 
democracy could grow and flourish. 
The myth was wrong—dangerously so, 
because militarism by its nature 
corrodes freedom and community. Rea/ 
power and real security, the authors told 
us, come from forgiveness, love, equality 
and simplicity. 

Fifty years later, we see both 
successes and failures of the previous 
generation. We see new dangers and 
new opportunities facing the present 
generation: 


e The Cold War is over, mir- 
aculously without nuclear 
exchange. 

e Stalin is long dead, and the 
USSR ended relatively peacefully. 
e The old European colonial 
empires ended, and the former 
colonies gained independence. 

e Jim Crow segregation of the 
US South and South African 
Apartheid ended by nonviolent 
action. 

e McCarthyism in the US was 
discredited. 


And: 


e Thousands of nuclear weapons 
remain and there are new threats 
of proliferation and use of nuclear 
weapons, even as we commemorate 
the 60% anniversary year of the 
bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

e New forms of colonialism have 
appeared that use structures of debt 
and unfair trade agreements to 
obtain and control the resources of 
poor nations. 

e Racism and bigotry still flourish 
in the US and throughout the world. 
e The Patriot Act in the US is used 
to silence dissent and imprison 
immigrants without charge or trial. 
e Militarism pervades our society, 
our schools, our economy. 


Let us claim the successes that the 
work of previous generations gave us. 
We stand on their shoulders. At the 
same time, we acknowledge that we too 
live in dangerous times, and the 
challenges that confront our world are 


formidable. 


What Truth (God’s Truth) are we, 
are you, called to speak to the 
powerful institutions of our time? 


In writing Speak Truth to Power, the 
authors turned to the testimonies of 
Friends as a framework. The framework 
of Friends’ testimonies can also serve 
this generation. For us, as for earlier 
generations of Friends, the testimonies 
call us to Let Our Lives Speak. It is 
not so much in our statements, but in 
what we do and how we live that we 
show what we believe. 


THE TESTIMONIES 


These testimonies that evolved in 
a different time and place, still speak 
eloquently to today’s troubles. In them, 
we may find the Truth, (God’s Truth) 
that our lives and our voices can speak 
to today’s Powers. 
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Equality of all persons, 


because we are all children of God 


In Fox’s time in class-riddled 
England it was a crime for a poor man 
not to remove his hat as a sign of respect 
and subservience to “his betters”, the 
English aristocracy. Friends were jailed 
for not doing “hat honor.” Today some 
of our sisters, refugees in cities in this 
country and others are victims of honor 
killings. Today, LGBT brothers and 
sisters are denied equal rights and 
victimized by hate crimes that go 
unpunished. Today, immigrants in our 
midst are cheated and detained. Today, 
even in our country women and 
children are trafficked. Racism lingers, 
unchallenged, even within the Religious 
Society of Friends. Let your life speak 
the Truth of equality 


Integrity 


Integrity, because God is Truth, 
and if we want to be close to God, we 
must live in truth. 

Early Friends emphasized integrity 
in business dealings and personal 
relations, and came to be trusted. We 
are still trusted as honest people on the 
basis of that reputation, an inheritance 
easily lost through carelessness. A 
Friend, who found himself at a car 
repair shop without his wallet to pay 
the bill, was allowed to take the car to 
drive home and bring back the money. 
New in town, he was trusted because 
he was a Quaker. The Friend, feeling 
the weight of 300 years of reputation 
on his shoulders, quickly drove home 
and came back with the payment. All 
of us, like this Friend, carry the burden 
of reputation and testimony. 

Today, “spin” and corruption are 
everywhere, and telling the truth can 
be seen as naive. It is often-hard, and 
sometimes very inconvenient to have a 
testimony of telling the truth. All 
around us are examples of seemingly 
successful lies and cheats. Still, we know 
the foundation of lies is corruption and 
collapse. The foundation of truth is 
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God. It is solid and eternal. 
If you would draw nearer to God 
—speak truth. 


Simplicity 


Early Friends lived in an age of 
conspicuous consumption 
ceremony by the rich, much like our 
own time. Religion was clothed in 
tradition and ritual that seemed to 
obscure God and Jesus, much like our 
own time. Fox and other Friends kept 
getting into trouble for speaking out 
against the excesses of aristocracy. 


and 


Simplicity was a way of stripping 
away what was unimportant, so what 
is important can be seen. AFSC is 
currently struggling with the testimony 
of simplicity to help us separate what 
is essential and what is bureaucracy. | 
think simplicity is one of our most 
important testimonies today. We live 
in a time of empty, mindless 
consumerism. 

In nature we see cycles of life and 
renewal, but our society has built 
something different. In the US today, 
one of the fastest growing industries is 
self-storage units, and one of the most 
serious municipal problems is solid 
waste management. In poor countries 
around the world the earth is mined 
and the forests cleared. From the 
scarred and poisoned earth, these 
resources are turned into goods by poor 
people in horrific working conditions. 
The finished materials are transported 
here. Consumers are taught by 
advertising and packaging that they are 
not valuable human beings if they do 
not have this item. Bought often with 
credit card debt, the goods once 
purchased are useless. Soon they 
become part of the clutter of our lives. 
Boxed and carried to storage units we 
never visit, or thrown out and buried 
in landfills that poison the earth. This 
human cycle of materialism is at every 
level and at every point a cycle of death. 
Let us like John Woolman ask “where 
are the seeds of war and oppression in 
these our possessions?” 


Does your life speak the Truth of 
Simplicity? 


Peace 


I have left the testimony of peace 
for last because to find peace and keep 
it, we need to live the other testimonies. 


e There is not peace where there is 
inequality, because gross inequality 
is enforced by violence. 

e There is not real peace without 
simple living that shares the world’s 
resources. 

e We cannot resolve conflict 
peacefully without integrity, which 
involves deep listening to one 
another’s truths. 


In my view living the testimony 
can be expressed in several ways. 

We can be active citizens working 
to change the way the US behaves in 
the world. It is a very critical time, when 
the shape of the world for decades to 
come is being set. In many ways, the 
war in Iraq, terrible as it is, is only a 
symptom. The US now has over 700 
military bases in over 100 countries. 
We spend more than 400 billion dollars 
annually on the military, equal to all 
the military spending of all the other 
countries in the world. With the end 
of the Cold War, the Bush 
Administration is reconfiguring our 
military Force Structure (military bases, 
weapons systems, troop deployment) to 
be able to dominate the resources of 
Africa and Latin America and to 
contain China. The prize is the control 
of the oil resources we need to maintain 
our SUV and air conditioned American 
way of life. The seeds of the next US 
invasion are already being sown. 
Friends Meetings and Young Adult 
Friends should prepare for the 
increasing likelihood of a military draft. 
Whether the next war is in Iran or 
Venezuela or some other country, the 
time to work to prevent it is now. The 
AFSC, the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation (FCNL) and the 
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Quaker United Nations Offices in New 
York and Geneva are working for peace 
in the world. I hope that you will be 
active citizens of the world and work 
for peace. 
We can learn about the nature of 
conflict, and learn the skills that can 
deal with conflict in the world and in 
daily life. Conflict is a natural part of 
human interaction, and can often be 
healthy and good. Violent conflict, 
deadly conflict, is something else. The 
growing field of peace studies and 
conflict management, which Friends 
have worked to develop, teaches us 
about the nature of conflict and the 
ways to prevent conflict from becoming 
destructive and deadly. I will offer three 
brief lessons from this important field: 


e If you do nothing about a con- 
flict, hoping it will go away, it often 
gets worse, more costly, and harder 
to deal with. 

e There are many tools in the peace 
toolbox, and you can learn to use 
them. I challenge Friends Meetings 
to teach everyday peace skills as part 
of the Meeting’s religious 
education. 

e When a conflict is beginning, 
act early to resolve it and minimize 
the destruction. When a destructive 
conflict has ended, keep working 
on forgiveness, reconciliation and 
restoration to break the cycle of 
violence. 


I hope that you will learn the les- 
sons of peace work and be able to use 
peacemaking in daily life. 


Be Peace 


Finally, even if we are active citizens 
and skilled technicians of peacemaking, 
we must become peaceful people. 
Peace begins in the human heart. Our 
Buddhist friends talk of “being peace.” 
Can we learn to speak truth and “be 
peace?” Can we speak truth and still 
walk cheerfully over the world 
answering that of God in everyone? 
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Can we listen to others, without 
arrogance or pride? Can we love 
ourselves in a healthy way, so that we 
can love our neighbors? Fox asked that 
people live the model we espouse. 
Through faithful living, seeking God’s 
love and guidance, we are able to speak 
our message and still know the 
humanity of all we encounter. We learn 
to forgive, and learn to seek forgiveness 
by the doing. We learn to reconcile by 
doing it. 


A Call 


We live in a dangerous time. We 
see a mountain of death and destruction 
around us. In these times we are called 
to live our testimonies and speak our 
truth—God’s living truth as we 
understand it. Individually and 
corporately, we are called — though our 
talents and circumstance differ. How 
then shall we respond? 


elf you are called to pray— 


then pray. 

ef you are called to act—then act. 
elf you are called to forgive—then 
forgive willingly. 

e If you are called to seek 
forgiveness—seek it genuinely. 
elf you are called to speak or write 
—do it. 


We are all, all called to love and 
prayer. 

It is the love of God—God’s love— 
that calls us, and is with us. Before the 
foundation of the world, before wars 
and strife were; God’s love bound all 
things. God calls to our truest selves, 
and we are all called and sustained in 


God’s endless love. 0 


The daughter of a Methodist minister, Mary 
Lorb, joined Cambridge (MA) Meeting n 1979 
and 1s currently a member of Adelphi (MD) 
Meeting. She has worked for FCNL, AFSC, and 
other Quaker organizations. She was one of the 
founders of Friends Peace Teams with Elise 
Boulding and sang in the National Cathedral 
Choir Soctety in Washington, DC. 


Position Announcement 
Executive Director of Sierra Friends Center 


Nevada City, California 


Sierra Friends Center is an educational com- 
munity under the care of the Religious Society 
of Friends, located on a 230 acre rural campus 
in Northern California’s Sierra Nevada foothills. 
This beautiful site offers diversified programs, 


including the Woolman Semester for high 
school juniors and seniors, summer youth camps and adult 
residential courses. The campus is within a 1 hour drive from 
Sacramento, and 2.5 hours from the San Francisco Bay Area. 


We are seeking an Executive Director 
to begin July 1st, 2006. 


Candidates should exemplify the principles and values of Quaker 
process and spiritual leadership, and possess skills in the follow- 
ing areas: administration, finance, fundraising, communication and 


staff development. 


Deadline for completed applications: 
February 1, 2006. 


For application packet, please send resume and cover letter to: 


13075 Woolman Lane, Nevada City, CA 95959 
or email: edsearch @sfc.org or call: (805) 466-9046 
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HELPING GUATEMALANS 
TO HELP THEMSELVES 
FOR OVER 35O YEARS 


BY LOREN LACELLE, 
GUATEMALA FRIENDS MEETING 


eaders of Friends Bulletin may be 

ware that one of the oldest 
Friends’ service projects in the western 
states is still going strong in Guatemala. 
Founded in 1973 by a small worship 
group within Pacific Yearly Meeting 
and consisting of members from other 
countries living in Guatemala, the 
group decided to support a Guat- 
emalan student in a local school. It 
chose a young man living in an 
orphanage in Guatemala City and 
provided him with the means to get a 
secondary education. Each year more 
students were added, even in spite of 
the civil war, which created great 
obstacles for the program. In 1995 
Redwood Forest Friends Meeting in 
Santa Rosa, CA, joined what had 
become Guatemala Monthly Meeting 
in co-sponsoring the program. By that 
time there were 72 students enrolled 
in universities and high schools in 
many parts of Guatemala. By 2005 it 
has grown to 130 students. 

From the very early years the 
program sought candidates from rural 
areas because of the high illiteracy rate 
and lack of educational opportunities 
in those areas. A UNESCO report in 
2004 ranked Guatemala last of all 
Latin American countries in quality of 
educational opportunity in general. It 
spends the lowest percentage of GNP 
on education. Forty four percent of 
students drop out of urban schools 
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Loan Program 


Top: Miguel Angel speaking at the 2002 student conference. Bottom left: group of students. 


Right: visit to Martin Gomez family in Patzicta, Chimaltenango 


before completing sixth grade, but in 
rural areas the dropout rate is 73%. 
That contributes to the high illiteracy 
rate which is estimated to be as high as 
70% among indigenous women. Both 
in spite of and because of this challenge, 
we search for as many women as 
possible for higher education in order 
to reduce that gross disparity. Because 
most rural areas also have a far greater 
number of indigenous people, 87% of 
our students have come from Maya 
ethnic groups. Our search is to find the 
most promising students from the 
poorest classes and to help them obtain 
university or vocational high school 
degrees. 

Monica Gonzalez from Cunén, El 
Quiché, was an indigenous girl who 
CaMetO Usetorstidy asia health 
technician. Her command of Spanish 
was limited, but we knew that a Kiche’ 
speaker in the local health clinic would 
be of great benefit to her community. 
However, she failed her first year 


because of her poor Spanish. We 
supported her again to repeat that year, 
hoping that the first year was good 
language training. She succeeded and 
has been working ever since in her 
profession and in her community. We 
can cite many more examples where the 
first indigenous doctors, nurses, 
teachers, social workers, etc., in Mayan 
communities were graduates of our 
program. 

Applicants come to us from many 
sources: other organizations, schools, 
former or current students, and word- 
of-mouth. The applicant brings his/her 
most recent report card and fills out an 
application form after a lengthy 
interview with members of the staff. 
The applications are scored on the basis 
of economic need, academic potential, 
leadership ability, access to educational 
opportunity, and other criteria. 

The staff tries to visit the homes 
of new students to meet the family and 
evaluate their economic situation in 
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order to know how 
best to serve their 
needs. Each month 
during the school 
year, most students 
meet with the staff 
to receive their 
monthly checks 
and discuss their 
needs. When stu- 
dents live in very 
remote areas, they 
open a bank ac- 
count and we de- 
posit their monthly 
checks in their ac- 
count most of the 
time. They must report in 
by phone, however, before 
the deposit is made. And 
they must meet personally 
with staff on the first, last 
and one other month in 
the middle of the year. 

The amount received 
varies with each case 
accord-ing to need. In 
some cases we supply room 
board and 
transportation, plus edu- 
cational expenses, such as 
tuition, books, uniforms, 
equipment, field trips, 
materials for projects, etc. 
In other cases we cover 
only part of their needs, 
because they have other 
sources of help. Apart 
from these, we often need 
tome peain ee imedical 
emergencies and psycho- 
logical counseling. On an 
ongoing basis, the staff 
Gives them. career 
counseling. How much 
does this cost? In US 
dollars it can be as little as 
$300 and as much as 
$1400 per year. 


and 


It needs to be pointed out that 
graduating from high school in 
Guatemala is quite an achievement. 
Graduates are considered professionals 
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Students 1n native dress, showing diversity of backgrounds 


HURRICANE STAN DEVASTATES GUATEMALA 


The statistics are grim: 652 people known dead, 
136,609 most affected, 107,833 in shelters, 
3,500,000 in affected areas, according to newspaper 
reports cited by Loren Lacelle on October 11, 2005. 

“So far we have heard from only two of our 130 
students, many of whom are in affected areas,” writes 
Loren. “Your help is needed both for short-term 
relief efforts as well as for our educational work, 
which will help our society in the long term.” 

In Guatemala, AFSC will provide relief through 
the Association for Education and Development 
(ASEDE). ASEDE is a long-time partner of AFSC 
working in community health and development in 
rural areas of Guatemala, primarily with people who 
were returnee refugees during the civil war. AFSC 
supported ASEDE in its work training and creating 
community health promoters, and also in its well- 
coordinated response to Hurricane Mitch in 1998. 
ASEDE has played a key role in Guatemala’s risk 
mitigation efforts in the past years, and has a strong 
presence in the areas deeply affected. They are 
calling for money to purchase sorely needed items for 
people in the shelters during this emergency phase, 
including food, water, latrines, blankets, and medi- 
cine. 

Contact David Bronkema 215-241-7146 
(dbronkema@afsc.org) for further information. 


and the diploma carries more weight 
than a high school diploma in the US. 
In teaching, for example, a high school 
diploma enables the graduate to teach 


For 
lacelle@conexion.com.gt in Guat- 


emala and hlewis@sonic.net in Santa 


Rosa, CA. 
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primary grades. Only 
secondary teachers or 
higher need university 
degrees. 

Our financial agree- 
ments with students 
have varied throughout 
the years and at present 
we offer nonrefundable 
scholarships to all stud- 
ents at the high school 
level. At the university 
level they begin each 
semester with a non- 
interest bearing loan, 
but those who receive an 
acceptable grade point 
average during any semester 
have the loan changed to a 
scholarship for that semester. 
Our graduates with loans are 
expected to repay the loan parts 
of their help after they are 
employed. Our graduates are 
now personally contacted after 
they leave the program and 
receive two news-letters each 
year. 

We finance all this 
through: (1) tax-deductible 
donations to our committee in 
California, (2) the sale of 
Guatemalan products in more 
than five areas of the US, (3) 
tours to Guatemala, and (4) the 
repayment of loans from former 
students. 

Most donors donate to the 
general fund to be used for 
any student. Some donors 
sponsor a specific student and 
receive reports, letters and 
photos from time to time. 

All donations to the 
program are made to Red- 
wood Forest Friends Meeting 
and mailed to Guatemala 
Scholarship Program, PO Box 
1931, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 


more info, E-mail 
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AN OPENING FOR [TRUTH 
AT NEVADA'S ATOMIC TESTING MUSEUM 


BY ZACHARY MOON 
STRAWBERRY CREEK (CA) MEETING 


t began with an unexpected meeting. 

Hours into our vigil at the public 
opening of the Atomic Testing Museum 
in February, we were met by the 
museum’s director, Bill Johnson. He 
welcomed us, saying that he was glad for 
our presence at his museum, that we too 
were a part of the history represented 
inside the museum, and that it was 
entirely appropriate to have us there for 
this occasion. He even asked us to donate 
our protest signs to the museum’s 
collection. After all, this vigil was 
historic, the first one ever organized at 
the museum, which is located on the 
campus of the University of Nevada in 
Las Vegas. 

Some weeks before our protest, | had 
had my first opportunity to visit the 
museum and see its new, very modern, 
interactive exhibit. Around five million 
dollars, mostly from the Department of 
Energy and Bechtel Nevada, were spent 
to build this monument to the glorious 
power of the atomic age. Inside, there is 
a dynamic and appealing official narrative 
of the Nevada Test Site including the 
personal stories of the brave Cold War 
patriots who kept our country safe from 
Communism by outbuilding and 
outsmarting the Soviets. 

There is little detail about the human 
experience of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
or the human experience of those living 
downwind from the test blasts in the 
Pacific or here in our nation. And those 


Reprinted from September 2005, issue of 
Peacework, an AFSC Publication (see 
www.afse.org/peacework). ZAC MOON 1s the 
Program & Development Director of Nevada 
Desert Expertence, an interfaith organization 
that over the last 25 years has built a vibrant 
movement of dialogue, prayer, education, and 
nonviolent direct action to end nuclear weapons 
testing at the Nevada Test Site and all places 
(www. nevadadesertexperience. org). 
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of us who are not in favor of nuclear 
testing? Let’s just say our story is not 
represented in the way we would probably 
choose. In the most extensive repres- 
entation of the movement to resist nuclear 
armament and testing, video footage of 
thousands of people at the edge of the 
Test Site, vigiling and being arrested, is 
accompanied by the voiceover of a retired 
Bechtel employee saying, “I get so angry 
when I see those protesters. Don’t they 
understand that the very thing they are 
protesting is what allows them the right 
to protest? And that’s nuclear weapons.” 

We had good reasons to organize a 
vigil presence at the official opening of 
the exhibit. And we had good reasons to 
be surprised by the warm greeting we 
received from Bill Johnson. Yet having 
seen the museum, I could hardly agree 
to turn our signs and banners over to it. 
So I said to Bill, “It sounds like you would 
be willing and interested to engage in a 
dialogue with us. How can I reach you?” 


An Opening for Truth 


Two realities were working on me 
simultaneously. First, the deep and 
expansive pain I felt for the museum’s very 
existence. I also felt pain because I 
assume that every single school child in 


the Las Vegas Valley will someday visit 
this museum on a school field trip. There 
aren't many museums in Las Vegas to 
visit, and the focus of this one is on a 
history with global, national, and local 
significance. But the other reality at work 
in my heart was that this human being, 
Bill Johnson, was standing in front of me, 
smiling, holding out his business card, 
saying that he looked forward to hearing 
from me. I recognized a powerful 
possibility: a tiny opening that might 
offer some opportunity for reconciliation 
and truth-telling. 

I returned home and sat with the 
question, “Where can we go from here?” 
Less than two weeks later, I received an 
email from the organizers of a Japanese 
peace delegation, who were on their way 
to the United Nations in New York City 
for the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
Conference. They wanted to stop over in 
Las Vegas to see the Nevada Test Site. 
When I wrote back to arrange their visit, 
I asked if they had heard of the Atomic 
Testing Museum, and suggested that if 
they were interested I would work on a 
way to have them visit the museum and 
perhaps more. I quickly heard back that 
yes, there had been some coverage of the 
museum’s opening in the Japanese media 
and they would be interested in visiting 
the museum and dialoguing with the 
museums staff. 

I had little to lose, so I found Bill’s 
card and picked up the phone. “Bill, I 
have just heard from a group of 70 
Japanese delegates concerned with issues 
of nuclear use and armament. Some of 
them are Aibakusha, survivors of the 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki. I would like to explore the 
possibility of bringing them to see the 
museum and share their stories.” 

Bill’s initial response was, “Could we 
expect them to pay the entrance fee?” The 
general entrance fee is $10 and needless 
to say this was not where I would have 
anticipated our dialogue beginning. 


“Well, Bill, I don’t know if that would be 
9 


such a good approach. What I had in 
mind was that we would host them as 
honored guests, not like random tourists. 
I don’t think I would feel comfortable 
bringing them to the museum without 
that intention.” 

Bill allowed that perhaps charging 
them to see the museum would not be 
appropriate, and our conversation 
continued. I proposed an evening event 
at which the delegates would share some 
of their stories inside the museum’s walls 
and then have an opportunity to see the 
museum and give some feedback. Along 
the way I used those magical words that 
every museum director likes to hear: 
“great media coverage for the museum.” 
By the end of our initial conversation, 
something was moving. 

A few hours later, Bill called me back. 
“Zac, | have been talking with members 
of the staff and board members of the 
foundation. I want to be really up-front 
with you—there is a lot of nervousness 
on our side of things.” I was not surprised, 
so I said “That makes sense, let’s talk 
about what is creating this nervousness.” 
Bill conveyed very candidly that they 
feared we might turn this into an anti- 
nuke rally and that this wouldn't be 
appropriate at the museum. I imagine that 
a lot of this concern was rooted in 
apprehension about Nevada Desert 
Experience and the work that we have 
been doing for decades. I responded, 
“This event should be about these people 
and their stories. That will be enough. 
Detismlet@their= stories speaks ator 
themselves.” But there was another 
concern. It was Bill who raised it: “What 
about the Ground Zero Theater?” 


The Ground Zero Theater 


The “Ground Zero Theater” is the 
museum’s main attraction, built at the 
heart of the extensive exhibit. The theater 
is constructed to look like a bunker, a 
small space with exposed concrete walls. 
As the lights fade to dark, a crackly 
intercom voice is heard overhead, “Ten, 
nine, eight, seven ...” There is a blinding 
flash. As your eyes begin to adjust to the 
change in light, the first glimpse of a 
mushroom cloud’s shape can be discerned 
onascreen. While your eyes remain fixed 
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on the screen now showing billowing 
clouds of fire, your ears are inundated 
with a thunderous rumbling. Then the 
wooden bench you are sitting on begins 
to vibrate under you. As the visuals of 
the radioactive cloud billow toward you, 
air jets in the surrounding walls blow hot 
steam on your face and body. This is the 
Ground Zero Theater. 

“What about the Ground Zero 
Theater, Bill?” Bill’s answer changed the 
whole potential for our relationship. His 
response offered the human awareness 
which the museum utterly lacks. “Well, 
don’t you think it might be inappropriate? 
Some of these delegates are survivors. 
Would something like this flip them out, 
or be offensive to them?” What is so 
dramatic about this line of questioning is 
that if you continue to follow it, the 
possibility opens not just that a few people 
with a certain lived experience would be 
injured, but that all of us with hearts 
filled with compassion and eyes tender 
to the care of our brothers and sisters and 
our beautiful earth, could be hurt by this 
presentation. And I hadn't brought it up. I 
couldn't help wondering how long it 
would have taken a bunch of activists 
lobbying for this concern to be addressed, 
to see that question raised by those with 
the power to change it. 

Bill’s initial idea was to close the 
Theater during the Japanese delegation’s 
visit. But I wasn’t about to help the 
museum hide from itself. I proposed that 
we describe the Theater’s presentation to 
the delegation beforehand, and post a 
docent at the entrance to remind people 
of what awaited them. This approach 
strove for transparency and disclosure, 
rather than assumption and withdrawal. 


A Gift to the Museum 


On Apal 27, 2003.) a tew press 
representatives joined the handful of 
museum staff members to listen to three 
Japanese speakers, a doctor, a lawyer, and 
a mother, sharing the atomic story of their 
lives. The rest of the 70-member Japanese 
delegation was present as well. 

The doctor described his work with 
hibakusha patients and some of the stories 
they had shared with him. The lawyer’s 


work has been focused on the struggle to 


obtain Japanese government recognition 
for the second- and third-generation 
hibakusha who also experience trauma 
and health effects from the radiation 
released by the bombings. 

The mother shared the story of her 
father, a young man of 17 in Hiroshima 
in 1945, who rarely talked of his 
experience. She told what it is like to live 
in fear of the consequences of radiation, 
the ever-present shadow of mysterious 
sickness and death. Once her son came 
to her with a nosebleed, and the first 
question that ran through her mind was, 
“Is this small trickle of blood the first 
sign of leukemia?” 

It is hard to describe the graciousness 
and care with which these stories were 
told to us, the Americans who had 
unleashed this terror and who have done 
so little to ensure that it will never occur 
again. At the end of the program, a small, 
energetic man most excitedly presented 
the museum with a gift from the 
delegation: a collection of 30 poster-sized 
images from Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
after the atomic bombings, showing the 
physical devastation of the city and the 
burns and other trauma of the victims. 

After the program, small groups 
began entering the museum. While 
awaiting their turn, many perused the 
gift shop, which sells miniature 
replicas of the bombs dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki on earrings 
and key chains. 

I joined a group of delegates at the 
Ground Zero Theater. Before the start 
of the presentation, the docent came in 
to remind the viewers of what was about 
to come. “The Ground Zero Theater is 
a real-life simulation,” he said. “It’s like 
youre really there.” The young Japanese 
woman working as a translator turned to 
the group and spoke in Japanese. A 
question was asked, and she turned back 
to the docent, politely and seriously 
conveying the question to him: “But no 
radiation, right?” 

sek 

So far, the posters have not been added 
to the exhibit. Bill told the delegates the 
posters would be added to the archives, which 
could mean a lot of different things. Iremain 
hopeful however that they will be added to 
the exhibit. 0 
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NORTH PACIFIC YEARLY 


MEETING EPISTLES 


To Friends Everywhere: North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 


of Friends gathered in annual session July 


She calls this a “cycle of death sowing 
the seeds of war.” Mary called us to 
consider how we are each, in our own 
lives, called to speak our Truth. 

We struggled in trying to create a 
Minute regarding the US military 


withdrawal from Iraq. It reads as follows: 


14-17", 2005, on the campus of Pacific [ 
Lutheran University in Tacoma, 
Washington, USA. Even as aircraft roared 
overhead from a military base, we focused 
on the theme “Using Our Light in 
Practical Peacemaking.” A letter was read 
from Margery Post Abbott to Friends of 
high school age inquiring about the 
spiritual health of the Junior Friends 
Program. They responded with a very 
thoughtful, inspiring epistle. They told us 
that their experience of the Spirit included 


their search for the meaning of God, and 
that: 

* Spiritual growth is a process, 

* Each Junior Friend’s spiritual 

experience is uniquely individual, 

* We experience trust and love, 

* We experience honest and rea/ 

relationships and 

* We go home [after gatherings of 

Junior Friends] feeling so much more 

whole inside. 

Our Friend in Residence, Mary Lord 
of the American Friends 
Committee, talked about the life cycle of 
conflict, how attention is only drawn to 
conflicts after a certain threshold of 
violence has been reached. Her premise 
is that we begin our peacemaking too 
late, when the opportunities are few. 
Once a cease-fire is negotiated in a war 


Service 


zone, the work of peacemakers is diverted 
to the next “hot spot,” leaving the core 
issues unresolved. She recommends, 
“Getting in early and staying late.” In 
that vein she suggests, “We need to work 
to prevent the next war now.” 

Mary spoke about the meaning of 
each of our testimonies in our lives today. 
She talked 
materialism in relation to the Quaker 
testimony of simplicity. She described 
the process of mining minerals from the 
Earth to make needless “stuff” which then 
ends up as polluted waste in a landfill. 
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about our culture of 


The North Pacific Yearly Meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers), standing in the 350 year 
tradition of Friends’ opposition to war, 
calls for the immediate, orderly 
termination of the military occupation 
of Iraq by the United States. We believe 
we are called to live in that love and power 
that takes away the occasion of all war. 
We are anguished by the deaths of over 
100,000 Iraqis and by the deaths and 
lasting scars inflicted on another 
generation of soldiers and their families. 
We accept the moral and legal 
obligations of our country to help 
reconstruct Iraq, in concert with the 
international community and the people 
of Iraq. We acknowledge our own 
obligations to remove the seeds of war, 
that are embedded in the ways we live our 
daily lives. We call for renewed efforts to 
prevent our nation from engaging in 
similar conflicts in the future. We hold 
in our prayers the people of Iraq, the 
troops of the United States as well as 
those other the 
humanitarian workers in Iraq, the 
families of all in harm’s way, the leaders 
of Iraq and of the United States, and all 
others affected by this war . 


from nations, 


A kaleidoscope of worship through 
movement, words, song and silence united 
us with the Divine Spirit and each other. 

A committee on the Discipline met 
for the first time to update our book of 
Faith and Practice. 
Vision and Structure Committee to gather 


We also named a 


a sense of how this Yearly Meeting is 
called to work in the future, and what 
structures would best serve that work. 
North Pacific Yearly Meeting along 
with our historic siblings, Pacific and 
Intermountain Yearly Meetings is 
independent and unaffiliated. These three 
Meetings of Western North America, 


Ei 


however, are working with Canadian 
Yearly Meeting and Alaska Friends 
Conference to host the 2006 Gathering 
of Friends General Conference, which 
will meet at Pacific Lutheran University, 
where we are this week. To those in 
Friends General Conference we extend a 
warm welcome and to Friends of all 
persuasions we send heartfelt greetings, 
as we all seek to follow the [Inward] 
Guide.—For North Pacific Yearly Meeting, 
Dorsey Green, Presiding Clerk. 


YOUNG FRIENDS EPISTLE 


Dear Friends, This annual session for 
the Young Friends has been one of 
growth. With around 20 Friends aged 
eighteen to thirty and including many 
new faces, we conducted business 
smoothly and made plans for the future. 
We approved a new liaison between the 
Young Friends and the broader Yearly 


Meeting and also selected two 


| representatives to the NPYM Steering 


Committee. Looking ahead we began to 
make plans for a Young Friends gathering 
in December. Our worship discussion 
focused on our place in the larger Quaker 
society as well as the effect that Quakers 
have on the world. Through all of our 
activities we have felt that the group is 
evolving well and gathering energy. It has 
been a very constructive session and we 
have faith that we will continue down 
our present path. —Yours in the Light, 
NPYM Young Friends 


ELEMENTARY FRIENDS EPISTLE 


Dear Friends around the World,We hope 
your Meetings are doing very well. We're 
the group ages seven to ten from Oregon 
and Washington; there are eight of us. 
We’ve been working on our theme of 
using our light in practical peacemaking. 
First, we started acting out feelings using 
some drama games. One was “Blah blah.” 
We taught that to older Friends. We 
worked on conflict resolution to help us 
learn how to solve problems with other 
people without using violence. On 
Saturday, we did a play about goats for 
the Yearly Meeting about different ways 


“Epistles,” continued on page 19 
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Dorinda Joy Burns-Taylor (of Northwest YM) 
with Nancy Yarnall, FWCC field secretary and member of Corvallis MM 


John (with ita) and Anthea (seated) Michaelis fiucaie Meetin ng Seattle) and Mary 
_ Loe ies: (next to John) 
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Kristina Sullivan (Tacoma WA) and Jane Mountjoy (Olympia WA) 


eir grandkids at YM 
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REVISIONING 
THE WORLD 


BY BOB MORSE 
SOUTH MOUNTAIN MEETING 
ASHLAND, OR 


ach of us has known the stability 

inherent in living among 

established structures. Even if 
our memories have been distorted by 
nostalgia or conditioned by myths, our 
cultural heritage sings praises for nuclear 
families, funded schools, committed 
churchgoers, stable economies, 
compassionate neighbors, involved 
committee(wo)men, and safe com- 
munities. These societal monoliths have 
set standards against which we measure 
such abstractions as commitment and 
safety. Now, as these forms are dis- 
mantling, they leave in their wake a 
residual angst, a fear that our world is 
worsening and that we are powerless to 
alter the course of events. 

But what if we as a species have 
outgrown such societal pillars? What if 
we recognize these externalities to be the 
distractions they always have been, luring 
us to look outside of ourselves in search 
for security and belonging? 

George Fox in founding the 
Religious Society of Friends defied the 
conventional structures of his day and 
demonstrated the power of going within 
to find wholeness. Early Friends might 
well have welcomed the de-construction 
of mores fostered by their outrageous 
social/spiritual experiment. They knew 
exactly against whom and what they were 
pushing. They held dearly to the 
preciousness of silently awaiting 
communion with God—a nascent 
practice imbued with age-old faith. 
Through the trials of their lives, they 
became bonded, reforming basic 
premises, informing bewildered 
onlookers, and forming faith-based 
communities. 

According to Deepak Chopra, MD, 
the gene which sets in motion the 
butterfly’s wings is activated by the broth 
of the decaying caterpillar. What if such 
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transformations were coded, as well, in 
our DNA, and chrysalises were likewise 
a part of human evolution? What if 
within the compost of decomposing social 
formations are the seeds of change 
awaiting our attention and intention in 
order to be germinated? Imagine, if you 
would, rejoicing that the forms and 
structures around us are toppling. Along 
with the loss of societal structures would 
come the release from antiquated 
restrictions on how we view human 
potential. We would come to realize that 
we no longer need to design our future 
based on past conditioning, comforts, 
mistakes, insights, fears, or memories. 
During the 2004 hurricane-season 
visit with extended family in Florida, I 
was witness to cerebral and emotional 
scramble, as evacuees labored to discern 
what to take along to shelters upon 
leaving their homes, perhaps for a final 
time. If the structures of our society are 
no longer sheltered from the winds of 
change, what aspects of our personal 
lives, our life styles, our Meeting life are 
essential and valuable enough to grab and 
secure as we emerge from our cocoon? ‘To 
what would we commit, where would we 
turn for safety, how would we define 
stability, with whom would we be united 
in community, what would be our 
relationship with God, and would 


commitment, safety, stability, community, 
and spirituality even be guiding principles? 

What is it that we as Friends 
individually and collectively seek, value, 
and prioritize? In other words, what is 


the essence of Friends Meeting: silent 
worship, contemplative social action, a 
sense of community, trust in nonviolence, 
Quaker decision making, the recognition 
of that of God in every being? If our 
lives are a reflection of our priorities, are 
they as well an expression of our values? 

If the structures of our society no 
longer support the traditional ways in 
which we actualize the essence of 
Meeting, how might we re-form Friends 
Meeting to fit our everyday millennial 
lifestyles? How might we support 
Friends who only have time for social 
action, but not committee work—who are 
interested in meeting for worship but not 
meeting for business—who are attracted 
to annual retreat but not to weekly 
activities? How do we expand our concept 
of faith community so that the way opens 
for everyone to give easily of themselves 
and feel a sense of belonging without 
anyone feeling overburdened? Such 
queries reach into our Quaker roots. 

I glean from the early Friends that 
an expressway to the Spirit-led life resides 
in the paradoxical suggestion to “think 


profoundly, act simply.” The quaking of 
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our ancestors reminds us that the number 
of attenders gathered or the amount of 
tasks accomplished pale compared to the 
joy, communion, and enthusiasm 
experienced in the process. 

A most enduring Quaker structure 
is our faith that the Spirit which guides 
us forever awaits our quiet listening 
within. We are being beckoned to engage 
in a reformation of external society, a 
practice which emerges as a reflection of 
our inner being, a result of inner listening. 


It is not new for Quakers to greet 
new ages and complex challenges by 
going within and finding peace, unity, 
conviction, and/or direction before 
proceeding. Quaker process provides a 
valuable blueprint for reshaping our lives, 
our Meeting, and our world in synch with 
our inner knowing and our highest 
priorities. Now is the time to listen to 
each other and unite our small voices 
within, singing out as a courageous, 
angelic choir. O 


EXPERIMENT WITH LIGHT 
AT BEN LOMOND QUAKER CENTER 


BY JOANN SEAVER 
GREEN STREET MEETING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


n December 2-4, 2005, I will be helping 

Friends to “Experiment with Light.” 
This practice was developed by Rex Ambler, 
a British Friend, and follows the steps that 
George Fox advised early Friends to use: to 
wait in the Light, to invite the Light to reveal 
self-deceit and ego-driven ways, to submit 
to the truth that the Light provides, and to 
be led into the fullness of being children of 
God. As the word “experiment” indicates, 
this process is not based on thinking or 
discussing. Groups are engaged in a practice 
that results in experiential knowing of 
considerable power. 

I first participated in an Experiment 
with Light group in 2001 in the living room 
of Rex Ambler in Birmingham, England. 
Ambler is a retired Professor of Theology 
from Birmingham University. Using linguistic 
scholarship, he probed the meaning of Fox’s 
17" century usage and translated it into its 
equivalent for us. I heard of Ambler’s work 
in the Friends Journal and when I traveled to 
England I was fortunate in being able to take 
part in a session. Characteristically, Rex 
Ambler generously welcomed me and then 
gave me written materials that allowed me 
to form a group in Philadelphia when | 
returned home. Was I transformed in that 
session? Not totally, but the Light forcefully 
pried me loose from a treasured notion and 
revealed a reality I had been hiding from. 
And I submitted to the direction to good 
effect. In the years since, I have, as have other 
experimenters, been “plowed up” and 
directed while being open to the Light in an 
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Experiment with Light Group. I am, with 
others, grateful to Rex Ambler for reading all 
of Fox’s writing and organizing passages into 
Fox’s themes in his book Truth of the Heart. 
We are grateful to him, also, for writing the 
slim book, Light to Live By, with its directions 
for conducting Light groups in our own 
meetings to complement our meetings for 
worship. 

Experiment with Light groups, or Light 
Groups, as they are often called for short, are 
sites for spiritual friendships. The format 
begins with settling and following verbal 
directions [I would call this a guided 
meditation] after each of which are generous 
intervals of silence. This lasts for 45 minutes 
to an hour. We then write in our journals to 
capture and stay with insights we may have 
been given. When ready, participants share 
out of the silence and we listen to each other 
respectfully and prayerfully. Bonds of love 
and empathy form among us. Still, our group 
finds it easy to welcome newcomers into our 
circle. They generally find themselves able 
to participate fully from the start. Our 
friendships and spiritual growth feed back 
into our Meetings. 

I have been present for the start of other 
Light Groups. Commitment to waiting in 
the Light, regular meeting times, and a set, 
undisturbed meeting place are important to 
success. In my group, we once spent a session 
focusing on our Light Group. We concluded 
that it was the regular event in our lives that 
required very little effort on our part, yet 
provided great rewards. O 


READERS’ FORUM 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM AN 
ALTERNATIVES TO VIOLENCE 
(AVP). FAcILitaTor: 
“Does AVP Make ANY 
DIFFERENCE>” 


[The following letter was written by Tanna 
Moontaro, an Alternatives to Violence Project 
(AVP) facilitator from Santa Monica (CA) 
Meeting, upon her return from an AVP session 
in Chino, CA. After Pat Hardy's upbeat article 
about AVP (FB, Oct 05), it seemed fitting to 
share these observations with FB readers. At 
the author's request, it 1s printed exactly as 
written. —Editor. | 


Many of you [at Santa Monica Meeting] 
express great interest in the work we do at 
the Youth Authority in Chino. It is in that 
spirit that I hope to share with you something 
that feels complicated. 

Doing AVP with these guys is deeply 
gratifying, really hard, really fun, and 
oftentimes, 
heartbreaking. There are too few of us in 
our AVP chapter, and so the intensive 
preparatory work has left me asking the 
question, “Why do I do this? It’s just too 
hard, and too much work, and does it make 
any difference?” Curtis Raynor, Dick Heiser, 
Cindy Waite, and I facilitated a basic AVP 
training this past weekend, and that was the 
query I gave myself before we went in: does 
it make any difference? 

Towards the end of the first day, one of 
the men came up to me to thank me. I’m 
paraphrasing a little, but I wrote it down right 
after he said it to me. “I’ve been with these 
guys in institutions, some of them my whole 
life. Since we were 14. We've been sent from 
institution to institution, and I know them 
real well. But I learned more about them 
today in one day, than I ever did before. Ina 
real way. They've got too much pride to even 
tell their families some of these things they 
said in here today. And that means a lot.” 

Nice. It’s good to hear stufflike that, but 
it still didn’t answer anything for me. I’m clear 
they have a great weekend, but it’s the long- 
term effects, I want to know about. 


really frustrating and 
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The next morning, the chaplain who 
makes doing our trainings possible met us. 
(He’s an extraordinary man, who is in there 
doing the same work we do, only every day. 
In addition, he makes the Catholic Chapel 
available to us. That’s where we do the 
trainings.) Two hours after we'd left, there 
had been a riot in the Catholic Chapel. There 
were bodily fluids all over and we couldn't go 
in until it was cleaned up. He said he would 
understand if we didn’t want to continue with 
the workshop. 

This was an unprecedented event. There 
are all these rules in prisons, and violation of 
them is a very serious matter. I’m speaking of 


rules and codes of the prisoners, not the 
prison authorities. Having a fight go down 
in the Catholic Chapel was a major violation. 
Teddy (the chaplain) said that all 36 of the 
men who were involved in the riot are now 
marked. They will be killed if they go to adult 
prison, and it is questionable what will 
happen to them if they return to their 
neighborhoods. This is real. (And so hard to 
comprehend!) 

Six of our participants were involved in 
the riot. It’s complicated. 

Everyone (prisoners and authorities) 
knew that this fight was going to happen. 
They pretty much always do, but no one 


thought it could happen inside. The guys 
involved from our training didn’t expect it 
inside the chapel, either. I can’t tell you how 
fast fighting breaks out. We've seen it in the 
role-plays we do in the training. It’s faster 
than wild fire. It broke our hearts to know 
our guys who were involved. It’s just so hard. 

Among the worst of it, is the implication 
for Teddy, who felt that he lost critical respect 
by having this go down on “his watch.” He 
questioned if he could even stay within the 
entire California prison system any longer, 
as a result. He questioned both his efficacy 
and his safety. He kept saying how this was 
like September 11th in the way the world 
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was divided into before and after. We’ve 
never seen him so dispirited. 

We tailored the rest of the workshop to 
events. (Including that one of the 
participants, a Native American, was “green- 
lighted,” which means that it is not safe for 
him to be anywhere unescorted because the 
word is out to attack him. Teddy didn’t 
understand why he came back to the 
workshop when that was a possible death 
sentence for him.) It ended up being a 
powerful workshop, but a sad one. We hear 
from them over and over and over that this is 
the way it’s always been (constant violence 
and gang life), and this is the way it’s always 


going to be. That, and then, every now and 
then, a teeny window appears where they 
admit that they'd get out of gang life if they 
could. 

I’ve been thinking about faith. Faith is 
—well, it’s faith—it’s believing in something 
without definitive evidence. I see that these 
guys have a very narrow view and 
perspective. For me to buy into that and agree 
with them that, yeah, what difference does 
AVP really make against all this awful stuff, 
is selling them short. It’s selling all of us short. 

I’m choosing to have faith. Faith in AVP, 
in that the hard work is worth it, in that the 
whole world can be made to be kinder. 


So I have my answer to whether it’s 
worth it to do these trainings any more. It 
is complicated. It’s so, so sad sometimes | 
think I can’t bear it. And it’s not a big, tidy, 
concise, resounding, “Look at the clear 
difference it makes!” AVP is about creating 
community. In community we are 
empowered to do things that no one of us 
could do alone. With the community of 
AVP volunteers, I can keep faith. 

We need a lot of help, folks. O 

[Those wishing to help or find out 
more about AVP, should contact 
www.avpcalifornia.org or call 800-905- 
6795.—Editor. | 
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FRIENDLY RESPONSES 


Dear Editor: In responding to the query 
concerning whether “Bashing Bush” is 
Quakerly (FB, Oct 2005), I think we should 
all understand what drives it—anger and a 
feeling of hopelessness. President Bush has 
demonstrated a rather cavalier attitude 
toward human life. He believes that the ends 
(overthrowing governments) justifies the 
means (violence). As Quakers, we are called 
to oppose these means. When I think of the 
suffering and the failure to seek a peaceful 
way for justice, I become angry, as others 
probably do. Bush-bashing gives many of us 
a momentary chuckle which enables us to 
feel uplifted by putting him down. Acting 
from anger ultimately fails to respect others, 
however. While we are obligated to speak 
against war and against policies that harm 
others, we should try to maintain a respectful 
moral high ground in the process. I’ve been 
fortunate to have been given the opportunity 
to write weekly public policy columns for our 
local paper since last November. I’ve aimed 
to speak with strength and moral conviction 
without belittling others. Because if we don’t 
speak out, who willPp—Dave Wells, Tempe 
(AZ) Meeting. 


Book REVIEWS 


Interfaith Pilgrims: Living Truths and Truthful 
Living by Eleanor Nesbitt. Quaker Books, 
London (ISBN 0-85245-347-7), 2003. 
L8.00. Review by Nicholas Dewey, Santa 
Barbara (CA) Meeting. 

This publication (apparently not yet 
available in an American edition) is a 
considerably extended version of the 2003 
Britain Yearly Meeting Swarthmore Lecture, 
running to more than one hundred pages of 
text, plus ‘Questions for Discussion’ and a 
bibliography of ‘Further Reading’. The latter 
section by itself would suggest that the author 
was an academic, which indeed she is (at the 
University of Warwick). She is also a member 
of Coventry meeting , and has been involved 
with Hindu and Sikh communities for nearly 
thirty years, both professionally and through 
marriage. Her qualifications for speaking or 
writing on interfaith concerns are thus 
impeccable. 

As the subtitle of her lecture implies, 
the pilgrimage or “joyful and creative 
adventuring” that she is encouraging her 
audience to follow is not only one in search 
of truth but involves besides “how different 
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truths relate and talk to one another.” 

Eleanor sets the scene in the first 
chapter by explaining her own background, 
proceeding to remind us that we live 
increasingly in a multi-faith and fast- 
changing society, “a world in which old 
certainties are dissolving...while our need for 
assurance is greater than ever before.” In the 
post-9/11 era it is universally understood by 
people that they are “caught up in a single 
web.” 

Chapter two explores the metaphor of 
pilgrimage in the interfaith context, reflecting 
on how there will be differences between 
one religion and another. She also deals here 
with what she calls “dimensions of faith”, in 
which she probes such important elements 
as history , culture, community, etc. 

“Using each other’s lenses” (how we 
perceive the world), is the metaphor that she 
employs to head the third chapter, in which 
our experience of seeing things differently 
becomes the starting-point for deeper mutual 
understanding and recognition. She 
commends the process of “listening for 
questions and concerns, and looking for new 
richness in our apparently shared language.” 
Worship is the focus of chapter four, both 
Quaker worship and the truths that are 
present in the “unfamiliar conventions of our 
neighbor’s worship.” Much detail is provided 
here, based on what she calls “her own 
quirkily lumpy individual mix “ of Quaker 
and Hindu. 

The book concludes with chapters on 
truth, “as it emerges especially in our 
encounters with others.” Indeed, this is the 
central point of her work: “as we face toward 
the truth, we will also be making it, through 
engaged, loving service to our neighbors.” 
Eleanor Nesbitt’s achievement in this 
expanded Swarthmore Lecture is to blend 
successfully her own deep understanding 
and knowledge of several faiths with 
profound philosophical insights, and not least 
with the fruits of her practical involvements. 
Her work will rank with the best of Friends’ 
writings on the subject, those by Marjorie 
Sykes and Margot Tennyson. 0 


Creeds and Quakers: What's Belief Got To Do 
With It? by Robert Griswold. Pendle Hill 
Pamphlet #377, April 2005, $4.00. Review 
by Barbara Birch, Fresno (CA) Meeting. 
Robert Griswold has done a good job 
summarizing the history of why early Friends 
rejected common Christian creeds and even 
the very notion of having a creed. He gives 
the reasons why modern Friends, no matter 


how we have changed from our spiritual 
ancestors, still eschew any statement of 
common belief or litmus test for membership. 

Griswold makes a careful distinction 
between a belief, a conclusion reached after 
thought, and faith, leading from experience 
to knowledge. Beliefs can easily be expressed 
in words and therefore in formal creeds, but 
faith and experience cannot. For instance, 
Griswold makes the point that although 
George Fox started out seeking a belief 
system that he could accept, in the end his 
spiritual experiences led to a transformative 
faith that stressed setting aside human will/ 
ego/self to find Truth. Early Friends used many 
metaphors to talk about their experiences but 
each Friend was expected to undergo the 
transformation him/herself; in the same way 
others before and since then are enlightened 
by faith, with or without a creed. 

There is a risk associated with faiths 
like ours and that is the idea that there is no 
common core, that “anything goes.” Griswold 
suggests that some Friends take the absence 
of a communal creed for license to come up 
with personal creeds, which they may rely on 
instead of staying open to the Spirit. This rings 
true to me. Sometimes Friends adhere 
ferociously to their personal creeds even to the 
point of conflict with others and dare I say it, 
intellectual nitpicking. Sometimes the personal 
creeds remind me of the student described in 
William James (The Variety of Religious 
Experience, Random House: New York, 1902, 
p- 36), the student who “...believes in No-God, 
and he worships him....” 

Griswold invites us to discard our 
intellectual ideologies, no matter what they are, 
because they interfere with personal and 
communal worship. They can be so noisy in our 
silence that we cannot hear the Voice. They 
can be so dazzling that we cannot see the Light. 
Let us not let creeds block experience. I 
recommend this Pendle Hill Pamphlet very 
highly to those of us whom the shoe fits. O 


First Church of the Higher Elevations: 
Mountains, Prayer, and Presence by Peter 
Anderson, Ghost Road Press, 2005. 184 


pages, $15.95/softcover. Review by Deric . 


Young, Olympia (WA) Meeting. 

What calls us into the wilderness? Is it 
the solitude and silence? Is it the mystery of 
what is not seen over the next hill? Is it the 
escape from the ordinary moments of life? 
For Peter Anderson, it is all these and more. 
At North Pacific Yearly Meeting I attended 
a workshop led by Anderson and purchased 
a copy of his book. At Pacific Northwest 
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Quarterly Meeting, where the theme was 
“Deepening our Relationship with the 
Earth,” Anderson’s book seemed most 
appropriate for reading as I retired to my tent 
perched above the creek each evening or 
when I hiked a trail up a pine clad ravine to 
a solitary place. 

First Church of the Higher Elevations 
consists of 13 essays divided into three parts 
—‘Recollections,” “Exploration,” and “Home 
Ground.” Anderson explores the wild 
landscapes of the natural world and the heart. 
Like Wendell Berry and Gary Snyder, whose 
essays blend their authors’ spiritual beliefs 
with their respect for the land, Peter 
Anderson’s essays draw us into a “meditation 
on what it means to be human.” Written for 
“seekers and wanderers of all kinds” 
Anderson ponders his personal relationship 
to place and prayer. Like nature, the essays 
are to be contemplated, not rushed through. 

Anderson, who calls the American 
Southwest his home, earned a M.Div. from 
the Earlham School of Religion, where he 
subsequently taught writing for several years. 
His Quaker experience is evident in his 
practice of nature awareness as an extension 
of Quaker worship. Anderson deeply listens 
to the natural world and draws inspiration 
from spiritual guides such as Jesus and 
George Fox just as he does John Muir. There 
is no preaching here, however, religious or 
environmental. 

The theme of place recurs throughout. 
In our culture, land has lost its spiritual 
dimension. It has become a commodity. For 
Anderson, the experience of place is an 
opening to transcendence. The mountains 
of Colorado and Utah provide that opening. 
For me, it is the ocean and the mists lying in 
the crevices of the mountains of the 
Olympics and Cascades. Standing in a 
wildflower meadow in the shadow of Mount 
Rainier’s sunlit glaciers and rocks at 
Summerland invites awe and is a form of 
prayer itself. It may be found in the blades 
of ocean grass that tenaciously cling to the 
edge of the beach or the gaps in between the 
sounds of the waves. Drawn to special places, 
we frequently have spiritual experiences that 
leave us transformed and renewed. 

In my favorite essay, “On the Hermit’s 
Trail,” Anderson describes a temporal 
dimension of place. He names it the “Edge 
of the Village,” a “dwelling place between 
withdrawal and social engagement.” It is the 
place of deep inward listening fused with 
active engagement with life. 
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There is also the place in our hearts that 
calls for tending just as a garden needs 
tending. Prayer, or meditation if you will, is 
our trail to this interior place. Prayer not only 
leads to an upward ascent toward the Light, 
but also downwards toward the dark center of 
our individual selves. By listening and being 
open to the self, nature and the “still, small voice 
of the Spirit,” we explore the terrain of the soul, 
which for many is left untended due to the 
busyness of our lives. Nature draws us back to 
this place. 

Anderson also observes the relationship 
between the natural world and our fear of the 
emptiness that is sometimes evoked in the 
solitude of nature. While sliding his hands 
over and giving thanks for a root of a 2,000- 
year-old Bristlecone pine, Anderson senses 
vulnerability—“part of the tendering that 
softens hard places in the heart” and “opens a 
way into spaciousness where love can grow.” 
In the spaciousness of the “wilder parts of 
solitude and prayer,” we sense our emptiness. 
My experience earlier this year during nine 
days and nights of silence and solitude in the 
wild and isolated ocean beaches of the 
northwest coast of Washington was similar. 
Wilderness time can be a fearful time, due to 
strange noises or lack of an agenda, but in the 
lonely emptiness growth occurs. 

Not all is serious and contemplative, as 
Anderson’s observations on the profane are 
interspersed throughout as well. Encounters 
with a mountain climbing priest with a 
fondness for Yukon Jack and hunting 
trophies provides a lesson in the inner life. 
Anderson cuts a planned 40-day wilderness 
sojourn short by four days in order to watch 
his beloved Utah Jazz in the NBA finals 
before leaving. We encounter many 
characters, historical and contemporary, on 
their journeys, whose stories provide 
additional fodder for Anderson's explorations 
in the higher elevations. 

People throughout the ages have broken 
through their everyday mundane existence 
to experience the underlying unity between 
themselves and nature. Anderson’s gift is 
an ability to express this breaking through 
with narrative flair, personal at times but 
not self-absorbed. Anderson conveys to 
his readers the transformation that occurs 
and his sense of the sacredness of the 
Divine Presence in our hearts, in our 
interactions with others, and in the natural 
world. He is an insightful observer of each, 
and provides the reader with the 
inspiration to practice the same. 0 


“Epistles, ” continued from page 11 


to solve problems: one way was 
cooperative, and the goats crossed the 
bridge; one wasn’t and the goats got 
shoved off. We worked on these stories 
over the weekend. Young Friends and 
Junior Friends came to help us 
throughout our weekend. 

Wecdidwarcervice: projectaany a 
wilderness park to help build paths, water 
trees and take out weeds, like stinky 
Robert. It was exciting to help nature. 
We played with water and rocks, and had 
a fun time. 0 


MEMORIAL MINUTES 


TANNISSE BROWN 


Tannisse Brown, a member of 
Claremont (CA) Monthly Meeting, died 
suddenly on August 18, 2005 at the Mt. San 
Antonio Gardens Retirement Community 
where she had lived the last five years. Born 
in Fargo, ND, April 27, 1925, Tannisse spent 
most of her youth in Missoula, MT. Once 
she completed her undergraduate work in 
humanities and journalism at Montana State 
University, she moved to California. 

A desire to discover the world led her 
to San Francisco, CA,where she originally 
settled at the YMCA Residence Club. Her 
unusual personality led to her first writing 
job as she advertised her writing availability 
by printing and delivering messages on 
blotters which read: “I Take to Work Like 
This Blotter Takes to Ink.” The California 
Farmer hired her, and she was assigned as a 
reporter, covering women’s issues. Some of 
her first assignments included articles on 
farm women in California and Nevada. 

Three years later Tannisse married an 
attorney, Clayton Rost, and transferred to 
the Los Angeles bureau of California Farmer 
but, after only two years, they moved to 
Eureka for cleaner air. Later, the family 
returned to the San Francisco Bay area. In 
time, the Rosts divorced. 

Tannisse had a love for singing and, 
while raising her three children, began singing 
with the local chamber opera group. She was 
also interested in community affairs and 
assisted in starting a Unitarian Church 
in Eureka. Her political activism found her 
helping the Robert Kennedy campaign in the 
60s. 


Tannisse continued her education 
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throughout her life, earning a Master’s degree 
in education and counseling from San 
Francisco State University. In 1977 she 
attended a Quaker Meeting where she met 
David Bruner. Her discovery of the Religious 
Society of Friends led to a spiritual journey 
and a long-lasting friendship. Interested in 
Friends’ beliefs of peace and equality, she 
traveled to Pendle Hill where she spent nine 
months. 

Following her time at Pendle Hill, and 
at the age of 60, Tannisse received a Masters 
in Divinity from the Pacific School of 
Religion. Tannisse used her education and 
life experiences to counsel people at Mt. San 
Antonio Gardens, especially the young 
college students who work there. She hada 
skill for making friends and enjoyed helping 
others achieve their dreams. Twelve years 
ago Tannisse was diagnosed with muscular 
dystrophy. Even though she was confined 
to a wheelchair at the end of her life, she had 
great courage and always showed a positive 
and upbeat spirit. She optimized what she 
could do and took advantage of any activities 
that could help her. Along with this she 
remained cheerful and caring, and she 
retained a youthful beauty. Her presence will 
be missed. 

Tannisse leaves three children, Martha 
Rost, Seattle; David Rost, Palo Alto; Amy 
Rost, Los Angeles; four grandchildren and 


her partner David Bruner, Claremont. 0 
BRINTON TURKLE 


Brinton Turkle, well-known author and 
illustrator of children’s books, was born in 
1915 in Alliance, Ohio. His parents were 
Edgar Harold and Ada Cassaday Turkle. 
Brinton attended Carnegie Institute of 
Technology from 1933 to 1936 and the 
School of the Boston Museum of Art from 
1938 to 1940. 

He and his wife Yvonne Foulton moved 
to Santa Fe, NM, from Ohio in 1948. They 
started their family here and Brinton pursued 
his career as a book illustrator. In 1959 he 
moved to New York City and began writing 
and illustrating children’s books. He returned 
to Santa Fe in the 1970s, again one of the 
mainstays of our Meeting, beloved by all of 
us. 

Brinton’s contributions to our Meeting 
were manifold. He was firmly anchored in 
Quaker history and tradition. His vocal 
ministry was something we looked forward 
to, when he rose and stood straight and tall, 
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in his William Penn hat and Navajo jewelry. 
His offerings were often anecdotal, usually 
amusing, and frequently outright humorous, 
even bringing laughter into our solemn midst. 
He exemplified reverence with a light touch, 
keeping us in balance when we were at risk 
of getting too serious, and giving us the gift 
of Quaker spirituality through stories. He was 
an advocate of a lower threshold for vocal 
ministry. 

Brinton spent the last several years of 
his life in a retirement center, a round trip 
distance from Meeting of over a mile. He 


A Brinton Turkle Self-Portrait with 
thanks to the Rodman Library, Alhance, OH. 


proudly walked this distance, declining any 
offers of a ride, and leaving immediately at 
the close of meeting, before announcements, 
in order to be back at the center for the mid- 
day meal. He consistently displayed a 
cheerful optimism even when enduring 
health setbacks in his last few years. 

Brinton wrote and illustrated many 
popular children’s books, and also illustrated 
more than 100 books for other authors. One 
of his most loved and enduring books 
featured a Quaker boy, Obadiah, and his 
family living in Colonial Nantucket. Thy 
Friend, Obadiah won a Caldecott Medal of 
Honor in 1970 and was reviewed as “a perfect 
picture book about friendship”. Other books 
in the Obadiah series included Rachel and 
Obadiah, Obadiah the Bold, and The 
Adventures of Obadiah. 

He received many awards, including the 
Lewis Carrol Shelf Award and the Book 
World Award, and the Caldecott Medal of 
Honor. In 2001 he was honored by the state 


of New Mexico with the Governor’s Award 
for Excellence in the Arts. 

We miss Brinton greatly, and are 
extremely grateful for the many years of his 
warm and friendly presence in our Meeting. 
A memorial service in the Meeting House 
brought an over-capacity attendance where 
many shared warm and generous memories, 
and another service at El Castillo retirement 
community was also attended by many 
appreciative friends. Brinton 1s survived by 
his daughter Matilda Cassaday Rubin, and 
his sons Haynes Laurie Turkle and Jonathan 


Brinton Turkle. 0 
MartTHa MONTGOMERY 


Martha Wheeler Montgomery, member 
of Fort Collins (CO) Friends Meeting, was a 
spirited and engaging person, touching 
people’s lives with her humor, intelligence, 
and caring. Born in New York City in 1913, 
she was educated at Ethel Walker Boarding 
School and Smith College. Later, she pursued 
graduate studies in psychology at City 
College of New York and the University of 
Chicago. 

Martha’s passion for helping others was 
evident in many ways. Professionally, it 
manifested itself in two major areas: labor 
organizing and the practice of psychology. 

In New York City, she organized women 
laundry workers, who at the time were 
earning $8.30 a week, compared to the 
$12.50 that men were making. To become 
further engaged in, and educated about, the 
labor movement, she moved to Mena, 
Arkansas, a progressive community and 
home of Commonwealth College. There, she 
met Wayne Barker, her first husband. 
Together, they moved to St. Louis where they 
helped organize steelworkers and garment 
workers. 

After the war, Martha and Wayne were 
divorced, and Martha married J. Seymour 
Montgomery, of Princeton, New Jersey. In 
New Jersey, Martha fully engaged her talents 
in the area of psychology. She was a 
psychologist for the school district; and 


worked in several guidance centers, foratime - 


becoming the director of one of them. She 
taught psychology at Trenton State College 
and maintained an extensive private practice. 

Martha's experience as a Quaker began 
when she became a member of Princeton 
Monthly Meeting. Tom Baskett, Clerk of 
that meeting, says of her: 

“While Martha was not active in the 
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SWIMMING IN LIVING WATERS 
First time ever, a West Coast FGC Gathering 
1-7 July 2006 at Pacific Lutheran University, Puget Sound, WA 


After experiencing the Gathering, join with FGC Friends in 


as Gray Line of Seattle takes Friends to Vancouver, 


BC, for exciting sightseeing. After a 2-night stay in 
Vancouver, Holland America Cruise Line will take 

Friends to Seward, AK, with stops in Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Skagway & scenic cruising in the Inside Passage, Glacier Bay 
National Park & College Fjord. You can also add on an 
Anchorage-Denali National Park-Fairbanks land tour. 


For information: 


Robert Horvay, Master Cruise Counsellor 
Toll-free within the US: 888-FRIEND-O or 888-374-3630 
Phone/Fax: 856-223-0666 « E-mail: travel.quake@verizon.net 


committee life of our meeting, she was a 
faithful attender for a number of years. | 
always looked forward to seeing her on First 
Day mornings, her eyes kind and impish at 
the same time and always a ready, warm smile 
on her face. A great spirit!” 

Martha’s spiritual life included a strong 
interest in the Sufi tradition. She regularly 
attended Dances of Universal Peace in 
Princeton, and visited the Abode Retreat 
Center in upstate New York. Combining 
her love for travel and spritual seeking, she 
pilgrimaged to Egypt, Jerusalem, and India. 
She participated in a drumming ceremony 
held on a beach in Portugual, and a Sufi 
retreat in the Himalayas. These activities 
are testimony to her life long seeking, many 
of them occurring when she was in her late 
70s and early 80s. 

At age 85, Martha gave up her private 
practice and moved to Fort Collins, Colorado 
in order to be nearer to family and to live in 
a CoHousing community. As a member of 
the Fort Collins Friends Meeting, she 
attended meeting regularly and served on 
committees, including Faith in Action, 
various Clearness Committees, and Ministry 
and Counsel. She brought to Ministry and 
Counsel a strong spiritual foundation over a 
period of several years. As in every other 
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phase of her life, she engaged and endeared 
people wherever she met them, including 
members of the Meeting. 

Although Martha never claimed any 
special achievement of spirituality, her 
friends and her life history attest to a great 
degree of caring and seeking. 

Martha died on April 5, 2005, in the 
loving care of friends, relatives, and 
neighbors. She went peacefully and with 
acceptance, and has left behind fond 
memories in the hearts of the many who 


loved her. 


CALENDAR ITEMS 


Nov 18-20: SWIMMING TO THE OTHER SIDE: 
SONGS FOR THE JOURNEY. Singing, worship, 
and celebration with the authors of Rise Up 
Singing. Annie Patterson and Peter Blood. 
Quaker Center, Ben Lomond, CA. 


Dec 2-4: EXPERIMENT WITH LicHT. An 
experiential weekend exploring the work of 
Rex Ambler and JoAnn Seaver. Quaker 
Center, Ben Lomond, CA. 


Dec 2-4: ALTERNATIVES TO VIOLENCE. The 
Training for Facilitators. Quaker Center, Ben 
Lomond, CA. 


Dec. 28-JAN. 1: YoUNG FRIENDs NEw 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Publications 


QUAKER LIFE—INFORMING AND EQUIPPING 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD. Free sample avail- 
able upon request. Join our family of Friends for one 
year (10 issues) at $24. For information contact: 

Quaker Life 

101 Quaker Hill Drive 

Richmond, IN 47374 

Phone: 765-962-7573 

E-mail: QuakerLife@fum.org 

Website: www.fum.org 

yefekek 
VINTAGE BOOKS, Quaker Books. Rare and out- 
of-print journals, history, religion. Contact us 
for specific wants. 181 Hayden Rowe St, 
Hopkinton, MA 01748. Phone: 508-435-3499. 
E-mail: vintage@gis.net. 
Fok 

JOIN THE FELLOWSHIP OF QUAKERS IN THE 
ARTs ($25/year), and share your work with 
Friends in our exciting quarterly, “Types & 
Shadows.” Seeking short fiction & non-fiction, 
poetry, drawings, B&W photos, and news of 
Quaker art. Help create a new chapter in Quaker 
History! More info: FQA, 1515 Cherry St, 
Philadelphia, PA 19102. Email submissions 
OK. <fqa@quaker.org> <www.quaker.org/fqa> 


Friends Journal has published 
® “Quaker Thought and Life 
meq loday” for nearly 50 years, suc- 
ceeding periodicals that date 
from the 19th century. Learn 
more about Quaker concerns 
and activities through this monthly maga- 
zine. Save 42 percent off the cover price. 
Receive 12 issues (one full year) for only 
$35. Contact: Friends journal, Dept. FB, 
1216 Arch Street, 2, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. | 
See Ie ee ee ee me 


YEAR’S INTENSIVE. For more info contact 
Kristina 530-273-3183. 


www.woolman.org 


Dec 27, 2005 - JAN 1, 2006. How Mucu 
1s ENOUGH?—THE YEAR END RETREAT. 
What we own, What we do with our time, 
The commitments we make, and How it 


sustains our spirit. Judith Favor. Quaker 
Center, Ben Lomond, CA. 


Perry, 


GUIDELINES For CALENDAR ITEMS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS: Please send you calendar item 
to the editor ifit’s Quaker-related and pertains to 
Friends outside your immediate area. If a fee is 
charged, and/or it’s a non-Quaker event, your 
item should be considered a classified advertise- 
ment (see p. 23 for ad rates). 
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Schools, Retreat Centers, Camps, 
and Retirement Homes 


BEN LOMOND QUAKER CENTER: Personal re- 
treats, family reunions, weddings, retreats, and 
our own schedule of Quaker Programs. Among 
the redwoods, near Santa Cruz, CA. 831-336- 
8333. http://www.quakercenter.org. 
TERRA 

FRIENDS HOUSE Is A MULTILEVEL RETIREMENT 
COMMUNITY offering independent living apart- 
ments and houses, an assisted care living facility, 
skilled nursing, and an adult day services pro- 
gram serving residents and the wider Santa Rosa, 
CA community. Located in Santa Rosa, Friends 
House is easily accessible to San Francisco, the 
Pacific Coast, redwood forests, and the vine- 
yards of Sonoma and Napa counties. Friends 
House is owned and operated by Friends Asso- 
ciation of Services for the Elderly (FASE), a 
California not-for-profit corporation. The fa- 
cility and Board of Directors are strongly influ- 
enced by Quaker traditions. The welfare and 
growth of persons within an environment which 
stresses independence is highly valued. Tour 
Friends 
www.friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 
Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409. 707- 
538-0152. 


House at our website at 
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THE WOOLMAN SEMESTER OFFERS FRIENDS 
EDUCATION TO 16 TO 18 YEAR OLDS FOCUSED 
ON PEACE, JUSTICE AND SUSTAINABILITY WHILE 
LIVING SIMPLY IN COMMUNITY. Four rigorous, 
academic courses yield a full semester of high school 
credit and 120 hours of community service. Shows 
independence and aptitude in a university-like set- 
ting on college applications. Visit 
www.woolman.org and contact Kathy Runyan at 
530-273-3183. Sliding scale tuition & Quaker 
Scholarships support all qualified teens. 
WELLSPRINGS FRIENDS SCHOOL: alternative, 
accredited high school grades 9-12. Rooted in 
the Quaker spirit of simplicity, community, 
nonviolence, honoring the Light in every per- 
son. Open enrollment. Climate of affirmation. 
3590 W. 18th Avenue, Eugene, OR 97402. 541- 
686-1223. FAX: 541-687-1493. Dennis 
Hoerner, Head. 


Concerned Singles 

links compatible, socially conscious singles 
who care about peace, social justice, 
diversity, gender equity, and the health of 
the planet. Nationwide/ Canada. 

All ages.Since 1984. 

FREE SAMPLE: Box 444-FB, 

Lenox Dale, MA 01242 

413-243-4350 or 
www.concernedsingles.com 


as 
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ACCOMMODATIONS: WILLIAM PENN House, 
WASHINGTON, DC. Quaker Seminars, youth 
programs, bed and breakfast. 5 blocks from the 
Capitol, Supreme Court and near Smithsonian 
Museums. Shared accommodations for individu- 
als and groups. Gays, lesbians and people of color 
are welcome. 515 East Capitol St. SE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20003, 202-543-5560, FAX 202- 
543-3814, director®@wmpennhouse.org, 
www. Quaker.org/penn-house. 

PosITIONs OPEN: Interns: 9-12 month commit- 
ment. Assist with hospitality and seminar plan- 
ning at William Penn House. Room & board 
with small stipend. Applications from gays, les- 
bians and people of color are welcome. 5 blocks 
from the Capitol, Supreme Court and near the 


Smithsonian Museums. See contact info above. 
aeieick 


ACCOMMODATIONS: QUAKER HILL CONFER- 
ENCE CENTER, Richmond, IN, offers overnight 
accommodations for Friends traveling in this 
area. For info and reservations, contact QHCC 
at 765-962-5741, quakerhill@parallax.ws or visit 
our website at www.ghcc.org. 

WILLIAM J. Papp PORTLAND FRIENDS SCHOOL, 
located in SW Portland, OR. A Friends school 
for children, grades K-8, rooted in Quaker values. 
Children are provided with a quality academic and 
a developmentally appropriate education. The 
school environment is caring and nurturing with 
strong emphasis on nonviolent conflict resolution. 
For information, contact Judy Smith, 
portlandfriendss@qwest.net or 503-245-8164. 


Services 


JOIN THE FOLKS AT FRIENDLY Horse ACRES 
FOR A DAY AT A HORSE FARM. All ages wel- 
come. Camps are set up to encourage con- 
fidence in people who are fearful of horses, 
as well as more experienced horse lovers. Learn to see 
the world from the horse’s point of view. Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com. Phone: 360-825-3628. 
E-mail: friendlaverne @friendlyhorseacres.com. 


Tours and Opportunities 


ConsIDER A Costa Rica Stupy Tour. Visit 
the Quaker community of Monteverde. See the 
cloud forest and two oceans. Write Sarah 
Stuckey, Apdo 46-5655, Monteverde, Costa 
Rica. Phone/FAX: 011 506-645-5436 or 520- 
364-8694 or E-mail: crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
Website: www.crstudytours.com. 
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CONSIDER THE ARIZONA FRIENDS COMMUNITY 
FOR YOUR NEXT, OR YOUR SECOND, HOME. 360 
degree mountain views, 4,000 ft elevation, often near 
perfect weather, among good friends. Write Roy Joe 
and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San Luis Obispo Drive, 
Douglas, AZ 85607. Website: arizonafriends.com. 


THE PEACEABLE TABLE, SUCCESSOR TO THE 
FRIENDLY VEGETARIAN. A monthly online 
journal for vegetarian Quakers and others. 
Articles, recipes, book and film reviews, letters. 
www.vegetarianfriends. net. 
NTERMOUNTAIN 
Joint SERVICE PROJECT: QUAKER 
WORK CAMPS FOR TEENS AND ADULTS. 
Spring and fall in Mexico, summer with 


Oglala Lakota. Contact Mike Gray. E- 
mail: MGray@afsc.org or 520-907-6321. 
Website: afsc.org 


QUAKER WRITERS, EDITORS, AND PUBLISHERS 
AREINVITED TOJOIN QUIP (Quakers UNITING 
IN PUBLISHING). An international “self help” 
organization of theologically diverse Friends 
concerned with the ministry of the written 
word. Contact Graham Garner at 
grahamG@fgcquaker.org. Website: 
www.quaker.org/quip. 

FRIENDS PLANNING TO MOVE CAN REQUEST AS- 
SISTANCE FROM DaviD BROWN, A QUAKER RE- 
ALTOR. David will refer you to a real estate profes- 
sional to assist you with buying and/or selling a 
home anywhere in the USA. E-mail: 
Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

CusToM CALLIGRAPHY. Marriage certificates; 
celebrations of commitment; naming documents 
for newborn or adopted children. Visit my website: 
www.wynnellewellyn.com or call me to discuss your 
needs: 413-634 5576. 
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SANTA FE FRIENDS MEETING. RESIDENT 
FRIEND(S) to live in garden cottage on historic 
meetinghouse grounds beginning September 1st, 
2006. Resident performs basic caretaking in 
exchange for free rooms and utilities. Inquiries 
for information packet and application to Susan 
Robinson, 207 Irvine Street, Santa Fe, NM, 
87501. E-mail: Subert2@netzero.net. 
Applications due January 1st, 2006. 


2005 ADVERTISING RATES: $.47 per 
word for CLASSIFED ADS. Minimum 
charge, $9. Box ads: 10% extra. Ads 
should be prepaid, 1f possible. DEADLINE: 
six weeks prior to publication. 

DIsPLay ADS: $16 per column inch. Y 
page ad (4 x 4): $97—1 column ad 
(2% x 10): $139—2 column ad (5 x 
10): $239—% page ad (7% x 4): 
$169—Full page (7% x 10): $299. 
Discounts: 10% for 3 consecutive ap- 
pearances, 25% for 10 consecutive ap- 
pearances of ad. 
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Treat Yoursell or a Friend to a Special Giff 


Gift, student or introductory 
Friends Bulletin 


subscription only $18 
including free 
“Quaker Peace Testimony” 
pamphlet 


Gift, student or introductory 
subscription 


phe BLED wee - plus 


Jamal Daghash, an Israeh-Palestinian physician, wearing ° ° ° 
his “Real Men Listen” T-shirt and practicing his listening. GOMpasstonate Listening book 


skills with his fiancé, Maha Taji (co-leader of 2004 only $24 (a 50% savings) 
Compassionate Listening Project in Israel/Palestine). 


Order through Friends Bulletin and receive 50% off publications 


Indicate kind of subscription or number of copies of book or pamphlets you wish to order in the underlined space on left. 


Gift/student/introductory subscription to Friends Bulletin: $18 (till Dec. 31, 2006) or ____ $24 for introductory 
subscription plus Compassionate Listening. 


___ Compassionate Listening and other writings by Gene Hoffman, Quaker Peacemaker and Mystic. FB Publications, 2003.“For more 
than half a century, Gene Hoffman—through her essays and poetry, her workshops and speeches, her travels and her witness—has 
been a fountainhead of creative spirituality and courageous peacemaking. This book will be a rich resource for those who come after 
her.” —Richard Deats, Editor of Fellowship Magazine. Paperbound, 350 pp. with photos and index. $16.95 (plus $3 postage & 
handling). 


Quaker Peace Testimony in Times of Terrorism, FB Pamphlet #2 (2nd edition, 2005) by Robert Griswold. Reflections upon the 
spiritual basis for Friends’ peacemaking efforts during this time of “perpetual war for perpetual peace.” Ideal for study groups. Single 
copy: $3.95. Two or more: $3 each (incl. postage & handling). 
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___Islam from a Quaker Perspective, FB Pamphlet #1 (2003). This pamphlet explores the spirituality of fasting, examines the : 
Islamic faith in relation to Friends’ testimonies and provides a brief overview of Quaker involvement in the Middle East. i 
Single copy: $3.95. Two or more: $3 each (incl. postage & handling). i 
i 

i 

i 

I 

I 

I 

i 

i 

I 
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: 
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___A Western Quaker Reader, Writings by and about Independent Quakers in the Western United States. FB Publications, 2000. First , 
historical work about Western Quakerism written from the viewpoint of Independent Friends provides vivid, first-person testimo- 
nies by Friends involved in the “reinvention” of Quakerism in the Western USA from the 1930s to the present. 354 pp. paper. 


$19.95 (incl. postage & handling). 


“Reat MEN LISTEN” T-sHirTs Please indicate number andcolor | 10 order, check off items JOM wane and send this page with 
check made out to “Friends Bulletin” to: Friends Bulletin, 


of shirts in boxes below. $16 each plus $3 postage& handling. 
3223 Danaha St , Torrance CA 90505. 
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Gifts from Pendle Hill 


New edition of a popular 


Pendle Hill Publication 


The Quaker Reader 

Selected and introduced 

by Jessamyn West 

Includes extracts from the writings of 
Margaret Fell, George Fox, William Penn 
and many other faithful members of the 
Religious Society of Friends. $21.00 


A Quaker Book of Wisdom 
Life Lessons in Simplicity, 

Service and Common Sense 

Robert Lawrence Smith 

Inspired by nine generations of Quaker 
forebears, Smith speaks to all of us seeking 
a simpler, more meaningful life. He explores 


ways to guide personal choices, live and speak truthfully, and listen 
for and act on our conscience. Quill, $12.00 


Light to Live By 


_ An Exploration in Quaker Spirituality 


Rex Ambler 

British Friend Rex Ambler tells of his 
development and use of a personal practice 

of meditation which he discovered in early 
Friends. Quaker Books, $10.00 


_ Finding One’s Way with Clay 
Paulus Berensohn 
_ This 25th anniversary edition by a beloved 
Pendle Hill workshop leader offers help and 
inspiration for those who work with clay. 
Biscuit Books $26.50 


+ 
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Plain Living 
A Quaker Path to Simplicity 
Catherine Whitmire 
Good reading for those who feel too busy or 
stressed and seek to simplify their lives and 
listen to the longings of their heart. 

Sorin Books $14.95 


Gift subscriptions to the 
Pendle Hill Pamphlets 


E ach of these booklets inspires Quaker life and thought. They 
express concerns, illuminate lives, describe Quaker witness 
and set forth solutions to problems encountered by Friends. Your 
gift subscription will include a card announcing the gift and six new 
pamphlets mailed bimonthly. The most recent pamphlets are: 

Living Truth 

A Spiritual Portrait of Pierre Ceresole 

Keith R. Maddock (August 2005, PHP 379) 


A Very Good Week Behind Bars 
Janeal Turnbull Ravndal (October 2005, PHP 380) 


Ask us about upcoming pamphlets. 


A one-year subscription mailed anywhere in the US is $20. 


Favorite Children’s Books 


Benjamin, the 

Meetinghouse Mouse 

Clifford Pfeil 

Benjamin helps teach children about the 
Quaker testimonies. Friends Journal, $6.00 


Thy Friend, Obadiah 

Brinton Turkle 

This is the most popular of the beloved 
Obadiah books. Puffin Books, $5.99 


bese _ Does God Have a Big Toe? 
ee Stories About Stories in the Bible 
_ Marc Gellman 
This collection of short, funny stories 
provides a wonderful way to learn about 
the Bible. Harper Trophy, $7.99 


Visit Our Bookstore 


7 W: offer books and 
pamphlets published 
by Pendle Hill plus thousands 
of other titles. We also carry 


hand-crafted pottery, chimes 


4 | on ee and inspiring CDs. Come visit 
Hill Bookstor e ft See ey) usin the Barn on Pendle Hill’s 
338 Plush Mill Road - Wallingford, PA 19086 WS geet = Deautiful campus any weekday 
800.742.3150 or 610.566.4507, ext. 2 if ——. gy until 4:30 p.m. Call for 


www.pendlehill.org = EE Saturday hours. 
bookstore@pendlehill.org 


